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The Passing Buck Stops Here 
JOHN DIEKHOFF 


Mr. Diekhoff dean Cleveland College, Western Reserve Univer- 

sity. The speech that follows was delivered the first meeting 

the English Association Ohio, held November Ohio State 
University. 


URING 1958 group twenty-eight teachers English, 
whom was one, met for series weekend confer- 
ences define certain “Basic Issues the Teaching 

The introduction the Committee’s report points out 
that the issues defined are most likely questions which 
members the group found themselves disagreement, because 
disagreement made the issues apparent. For example, had 
different perceptions what included the subject call 
English. seemed agree that includes composition, lan- 
guage, English literature, and American literature. Does also 
include foreign literatures translation, public speaking, listen- 
ing, journalism, and the like? Are responsible for developing 
resistance advertising? Must teach “propaganda analysis” 
Are service agency for other teachers and other disciplines? 
Are equally obligated teach reading factual prose and 
imaginative literature? teach the reading textbooks and 
newspapers? addition, must teach the writing examina- 
tions for our friends social studies and chemistry 

Since different views and different practices were represented 
the Committee, “What became the first issue. For 
purposes the report, matters which twenty-eight English 
teachers agreed were not likely become issues. 


1This group met under the auspices the American Studies Association, the 
College English Association, the Modern Language Association America, 
National Council Teachers English. Meetings were held January April 
June 16-18, and October 19, 1958. The project was supported grant from 
the Ford Foundation. The report, “The Basic Issues the Teaching English,” was 
published sixteen-page supplement the September 19, 1959, issue the English 
Journal (Vol. 
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But matters which English teachers agree among them- 
selves might become issues they are discussed groups that 
include representatives other occupations and professions 
teachers other subjects. not surprising, for example, 
find that committee English teachers thought that English 
important, that learning important, that, therefore, teaching 
important. the committee hardly hesitated affirm, 
least assume and imply, that the most important 
subject, the most important learning, the most important teaching 
English-speaking country. course the most impor- 
tant us. sure that teachers other subjects would agree 
that important, but not sure they would let say that 
our subject more important than theirs and implication 
that are more important than they are. academic friend 
mine has announced himself the self-elected president 
new national organization, “The National Association for 
the Advancement Illiteracy.” auxiliary organization, for 
which are eligible, called “Literates Anonymous.” 

The argument about the importance literacy will not rise 
among here today. Although are not all labeled “English 
teachers,” all are teachers English. can agree about the 
importance our subject and can avoid the accusation exces- 
sive self-esteem admiring not ourselves but one another. 
Nevertheless, hope that when our meeting has ended will 
not find ourselves the position group Canadian clergy 
convention. The story has been told this way: The Bishop 
sat for three days diocesan conference dignified and non- 
committal silence, listening his brothers the cloth they 
the good they and they evaded the problems 
the world and the Church the familiar device blaming 
all troubles the inadequacies others, including their parish- 
ioners. the conclusion the conference, the Bishop uttered 
few words prayer: Lord, help deserve the esteem 
which hold ourselves.” 


that during our briefer conference can avoid the 
favorite game scapegoating. parents would only speak 
good English, they would line their rooms with bookshelves, 
would fill the shelves with well-selected books, would protect 
their children from the vulgarities comic books and television 
and other people’s children, English teachers could our 
Clearly, with simple remedy available and not applied, 
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any failure our part not our fault. All need order 
have literate children literate society. But would all 
out work. There would need for teach English 
someone else did the job for better than can it. One 
would almost think that this argument had been devised the 
third organization which academic friend self-elected 
president, “The Association Foment Strife between Parents 
and Teachers.” 

But parents are not our only scapegoats. play the same 
game buck-passing among ourselves. Professors our graduate 
schools complain that not all college graduates write perspicu- 
ously, read imaginatively, and know their literary heritage. Ob- 
viously the undergraduate college has failed. College teachers 
English complain that not all college Freshmen write lucidly 
read intelligently, and that not all them show knowledge 
their cultural heritage. Obviously the secondary schools have 
failed. High-school teachers complain because not all entering 
high-school students can write clearly, read with understanding, 
show knowledge their heritage. The elementary school has 
failed. Elementary-school teachers, they wish, may start where 
began few minutes ago: comic books, television, and vulgar 
homes are more than can fight. Our American culture has 
failed. Or, course, can all join together and blame the 
School Education. 

Wherever put the blame, each group agrees that could 
marvelous job the job were already done someone else. 
Short this, could good job all children who come 
elementary school, all adolescents who come high school, all 
young men and women who come college were highly intelli- 
gent, verbally gifted, well motivated, interested cultivating 
language skills, and devoted the study literature. only 
had the proper opportunity, could show what can do; but 
our students not give chance. Lord, help deserve 
the esteem which hold ourselves.” 

But think come close deserving our self-esteem. The 
mastery English the most important intellectual skill 
English-speaking country. our chief tool thought. 
our chief means communication among ourselves and with 
the past and the future, with our cultural progenitors and with 
the great prince, Posterity. “Man the only animal who plays 
ape his dreams,” and literature among other things the 
record his greatest dreams. Moreover, the literature the 
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mother tongue for every man that which communication 
most direct and most moving, most likely lead him ape 
noble dream. Finally, because its medium language, literature 
the most accessible all the arts and therefore source 
general and profound enjoyment. short, may accept the 
three reasons for studying English that are stated the intro- 
duction the committee report: English worth studying for 
its practical value; worth studying for its civilizing influence; 
worth studying for the love it, which why you and 
study it. And there another subject which these three 
things are true the same degree, not know what is. 

teachers English bear the chief responsibility for 
developing the skill which pre-eminent its practical value, 
for teaching the subject which best communicates the cultural 
heritage, and for introducing our students lifelong source 
wisdom and joy, will hard deny the top post the 
educational hierarchy. Although the science teacher may draw 
more pay and may have his graduate study generously subsidized, 
his contract and his paycheck are written English. But may 
deserve the esteem which hold ourselves only accept 
the responsibility and only far succeed helping our 
students move toward skill and culture and joy. 

Our meeting here today further evidence that deserve 
esteem, for indicates willingness accept these responsibilities 
that are assigned us—indeed, reflects our insistence that they 
are our responsibilities. The formulation the purpose our 
conference, strive for “more effective English,” illustrates our 
good intentions better than illustrates our felicity phrase. 
have not met determine how someone else could our 
job make easy but begin association which will enable 
better, however difficult is. are not here pass 
the buck, argue that conspiracy parents, television execu- 
tives, and comic-book publishers makes impossible, but rather 
begin asking ourselves and one another how can better 
our job society that includes parents insensitive language 
and literature, television programs aimed corrupted taste, and 
comic books which thousand pictures not deserve decent 
word. These are not only the causes our partial failure, but 
also the signs it. The indifferent father, the enraptured viewer, 
and engrossed comic-book reader are our past and present pupils. 
That have not met harangue these absent sinners but rather 
talk ourselves sign that profession have accepted 
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the responsibility. Recognizing our failures, seek assure 
fewer them the future. The passing buck stops here with us. 


HAT are met together profession another sign. The 

full statement our conference theme “Looking Each 
Other for More Effective And “each other” 
mean for each look also himself. This not 
occasion which the teacher language arts elementary 
school complains that the high school expects the impossible and 
rests his case, the high-school teacher that the college expects 
the impossible, the college teacher that his colleagues ex- 
pect the impossible. This occasion which propose 
ourselves the impossible goal and the possible steps that may 
take toward it. recognize that have common task which 
can better each understands better the role his 
colleagues. 

Several assumptions underlie the report the joint committee 
our four national professional organizations. assumes 
implies that cannot define our discipline; cannot 
answer the question, “What and cannot plan 
programs English that are sequential and cumulative from the 


kindergarten through the graduate school; must live the 
formless void 


where eldest Night 
And Chaos, Ancestors Nature, hold 
Eternal Anarchy, amidst the noise 
endless wars, and confusion stand. 
Paradise Lost, 894-97. 


But confusion cannot stand. must have clarity 
purpose and must have our purposes common. Because 
cross-purposes can only defeat us, must begin with the resolu- 
tion build sequential and cumulative approach our subject. 
will tremendously difficult. begin with, requires 
exploration number related issues, taken from the com- 
mittee report: Should certain literary works required each 
the various levels basic program? What approaches 
literary work are possible and profitable various educational 
levels? what stages should the student acquire vocabulary 
technical terms and knowledge critical concepts? what 
levels “coverage” the field important? Can valid tests 
devised for the various levels basic program English 
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These questions are asked terms the subject. But more 
than the demands the subject must considered building 
curriculum, whether English any other field for 
the whole school program. can hear its voice the clamor 
conflicting pressure groups, the interest our society must 
brought bear planning curriculum. The capacity and 
welfare the student inescapably concern—so, too, the dif- 
ferent capacities different students. The competence the 
teacher, and different capacities different teachers, shape what 
can taught. 

Although the program devise must sequential and 
cumulative, must also meaningful the student every 
stage, not merely preparatory for the next stage. must 
complete every stage which students leave the educational 
system. must adaptable the different capacities dif- 
ferent students. must within our capacity, must 
educate ourselves that will be. may require changes 
the education plan for our future colleagues. Among all 
these concerns, the traditional demands the subject are but one 
consideration. Perhaps shall find that tradition not quite 


all these reference points, the questions are difficult. 

They are difficult when ask them guides pro- 

gram education They become even more difficult 

when switch from reading writing. The joint committee 

asks some these questions, too—beginning with whopper: 
“How should writing taught?” How indeed! 

Skinner’s Utopian novel, Walden Two, professor 

philosophy asked whether teaches course ethics. 


have taught course ethics every year for thirteen years,” 
said Castle 

“Then you can tell what the Good Life consists of,” said 
Frazier. 

“Oh, no, can’t,” said Castle, “not any means. You are thir- 
teen years too 


When first began teaching English composition—we called 
“Rhetoric One”—at the University Michigan 1928, 
office-mate, Professor Amos Morris, told that was teach- 
ing for the twenty-first time. can tell you twenty-one ways 

York: Macmillan Company, 1948, 131. 
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not it,” said; and from present point vantage, can 
years too late for tell anyone how teach writing. Never- 
theless, teach it; knowing twenty-one ways not 
may help, and together may devise better way. 

The Committee Basic Issues the Teaching English 
did not leave its question without discussion: 

How should writing taught? 

have seen reliable evidence that students are writing less 
well than comparable students wrote twenty, forty, hundred years 
ago. Nevertheless, few are satisfied with the present quality student 
writing, and there little agreement how attack this problem. 

what skills the practical art writing composed? Which 
them can taught most easily and most effectively what levels? 
Can the teaching these skills distributed among the various 
educational levels such way that learning write well becomes 
purposeful, satisfying, sequential, and cumulative experience for the 

Should students taught “express themselves” “com- 
municate”? Should their writing assignments related their read- 
ing, their direct experience, both? How can both imaginative 
and factual writing given their just share emphasis? Should 
the writing exercises closely linked formal study grammar and 


rhetoric? learning write primarily matter learning think? 
This issue bristles with 


followed three other bristly ones, which will quote 
without the discussion that points them up: 


What kind knowledge should the student have about the structure 
the English language, and how can such knowledge, various 
levels, used improve his ability write well? 
What the relation between learning write and the reading 
imaginative literature? 
Could national standards for student writing the various levels 
established, and what would their 

have already given warning that shall not attempt 
answer questions like these. They are for all answer 


over period time. attempt group answer them 
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today, shall very foolish. have forgotten how many days 
our committee twenty-eight met over the course year. 
There are things one likes forget. But with days work 
together, sitting mountain Dobbs Ferry, and with weeks 
between contemplate summaries our previous discussions, 
were content merely phrase the questions. felt some- 
times that the mountain had labored with the usual results, but 
there achievement. Some important questions have been put 
before the profession. have example the solidarity 
the profession. And have the principle that 
cannot work isolation from one another. 


are not work isolation, each needs know 
what constitutes the program English levels other than 
his own, particularly adjacent levels. Each should know what 
can expect the student who comes him and what the 
student expected take away. This means that, begin 
with, should exchange experience. For our expectations must 
realistic. The college teacher must know how well high- 
school student may expected write, with what accuracy, 
what clarity, what imagination, what understanding, and with 
what absence these qualities. must know, order 
understand, how much practicable ask high-school 
student write. This means that must understand the life 
and work high-school teacher. For how many students 
the high-school teacher responsible? For how many hours the 
classroom, home room, and extracurricular activities, P.T.A. 
affairs, parent interviews, and community services? For what 
clerical and administrative tasks must make time and find 
energy? With all this, how many student papers may 
expected read, with how much critical attention? How many 
student conferences can have? About each level education, 
each needs this kind knowledge. 

The other day saw booklet published the University 
Michigan explaining the interested reader what knowledge 
and skills English the University expects wishes could 
expect from its entering Freshmen. there not similar booklet 
with the imprint Ohio State University? Our colleagues 
Ann Arbor and here Columbus and elsewhere have made 
step. Being prudent men, course they have not defined their 
expectations without consulting colleagues high-school teach- 
ing and without learning some the realities educational life. 
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Nevertheless, should like see companion booklet high- 
school faculty members telling colleges and universities (from 
their more direct experience) what reasonable expect, not 
terms aspirations but terms the presently possible. 
Better yet, should like see statement, drawn real 
collaboration teachers from every level, describing for each 
level the aspiration and the achievements (not the same thing) 
the teaching English. But describe each level not 
enough unless done terms what precedes and follows. 

Through our professional associations, through this newly 
formed one—the English Association Ohio—we can begin 
the communication with one another which would make such 
achievement possible. Our working committees can have mem- 
bership from different school levels. can address ourselves 
jointly answering the questions which must answer because 
they are basic our success, the literacy our society, the 
welfare our students. Above all, here the family, can 
listen one another and can tell the truth. 

distinguished member our profession, Mark Van Doren, 
writing about college teaching, says that the teacher 


devoted the search for truth, and such the envy all 
those our society who are paid obscure distort it. the 
only one who paid honest, simple, and serious 
can. Because the value truth remains unknown paid chiefly 
with gratitude and love, whose value also remains 


Mark Van Doren is, course, speaking teaching general, 
but speaks from background teaching English, the means 
which those here seek the truth and seek tell and 
the means which those who envy obscure and distort it. 


skills teach may prostituted those teach. “You 
cannot have power for good,” says Adolphus Cusins Shaw’s 
Major Barbara, “without having power for evil too.” The literary 
renegade who writes cigarette and cosmetic commercials for 
misuses our discipline when cajoles into filling our 
lungs with filtered nicotine and tar that taste like thinking man 
should live modern. paid very much better for misusing 
than are for our attempts use right and encourage its 
right use. Also Major Barbara there exchange between 


and Student the Search for Truth,” College Teaching Career. 
New York: Committee College Teaching, American Council Education, 1958, 


, 
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the munitions maker and client the Salvation Army shelter: 


wouldn’t have your conscience, not for all your income,” says 
Peter Shirley. 

And Undershaft replies, wouldn’t have your income, not for 
all your conscience, Mr. Shirley.” 


Shaw, with his hatred the crime poverty, the side 
Undershaft, and Shirley wrong his estimate Under- 
shaft’s conscience, which clear his own. Our incomes fall 
between those the unemployed Shirley and the millionaire 
Undershaft, but our consciences are also clear. what 
believe in. work hard it. honestly. are first 
among our critics insist that should better. draw 
our pay, mostly gratitude and love, for being honest, 
simple, and serious can be, and cash our checks with- 
out guilt. not even insist our payment gratitude 
and love. “The better the teacher,” Van Doren says, 


the less will know what the ultimate consequences his teach- 
ing are the lives his students. Glib gratitude the moment 
means very little; better sign that the student has been helped may 
that does not know has; thinks has done himself. 
else disagrees with his teacher about everything. 

Both signs are good, and should welcome. The best teacher 
willing forgotten. His only reassurance needs the faith 
that somehow his efforts have increased the amount mind world 
which can never have too much that 


The faith that our labors increase the amount mind 
the world justifies the esteem which hold ourselves. 
will never win the struggle, for Douglas Bush points out, the 
humanities war not merely with ignorance but also with original 
sin. “In the Renaissance creed,” reminds us, 


man was creature halfway between the beasts and the angels, drawn 
both downward and upward elements his own nature; the aim 
education was make him less like beast and more like angel.’ 


Disraeli did another context, who champion the human- 
ities and the humanity man may with confidence that 
are the side the angels. 


“Education and the Humanities,” Daedalus, LXXXVIII (Winter, 1959), 


Matter Literacy 
ALICE EDWARDS 


Mrs. Edwards instructor the English Department Ohio 
State University. She has been teaching the University for eleven 
years. Previously she had taught high-school English for twelve years. 


MANY entering college Freshmen, the prospect taking 

English composition rather grim. Yet the student’s 

ability write clearly basic his success any cur- 
riculum. Whether analyzing the causes the First World 
War, reporting experiment plant hybridization, detailing 
the factors involved the construction road, must have 
some skill written expression. 

Unfortunately, high-school students have too few opportu- 
nities write legible, literate, coherent papers which they are 
held responsible for correct spelling, proper punctuation, and in- 
telligent adherence form. Rarely they receive any sort 
critical analysis their written work the opportunity for 
revision which they may correct errors carefully marked 
teacher. these students the demands made college instruc- 
tors are overwhelming. 

blame for this situation placed upon any facet the 
educational system, will, doubt, put upon the English 
department, the sole responsibility for literacy rests there. 
Many history, mathematics, and science teachers overlook incor- 
rect spelling and poor sentence structure and even lack clarity, 
precision, and, one suspects, meaning. Their unwillingness 
co-operate major factor contributing the language delin- 
quency students. 

Too long has the practical application good usage been 
habits, will have reinforced not only the hour has 
English class, but all his activities. Certainly the English de- 
partment must assume its rightful share blame; those who teach 
English must provide both hope and corrective measures. 


English teacher faced with complexity subject- 
matter that crowds both him and the student. Since the sub- 
ject English includes not only grammar and the mechanics 
writing but also literature with its short stories, novels, essays, 


II 
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poetry, and drama, public speaking, etiquette, and numerous 
other areas involving language, each must spread thin. 
teacher English can conscientiously neglect one phase his 
work for another; trying find time for every area, must 
rely upon the quick method occasional objective test 
check the effectiveness his teaching and the proficiency his 
students. 

many cases the English teacher also duty bound 
produce the school plays, coach the speech and debate teams, 
judge papers essay contests, take charge school publications, 
help plan assembly programs, and take his turn supervising 
extracurricular activities. much would like improve 
his academic procedures, cannot. may attempt put some 
responsibility for writing experience his students assigning 
rather ambitious project, such book report research 
paper, written outside class; but doing defeats 
himself and inflicts great injustice upon his students. When 
these outside papers are finally submitted, may may not 
find time grade them. reads them, can, best, simply 
put comprehensive evaluation each paper and credit the 
student with filling the assignment. Corrective measures must 
taken teachers high-school English and their supervisors 
who plan the course study high-school graduates are come 
college prepared pass English-placement test and meet 
the challenge written expression college courses, especially 
English composition. 

Another problem must considered. The high-school Eng- 
lish teacher occupies vulnerable position educational 
system designed for the masses. some schools the students are 
separated according their choice curriculum; but most 
situations, English classes are not differentiated immediate 
objectives, since English required for all students. his classes, 
then, the English teacher meets boys and girls who are school 
learn, and, thus motivated, co-operate the fullest. also 
meets those who are only marking time until they are old enough 
escape the dictates their parents and the law which says 
that they must attend school. Their forced attendance results 
antagonism and rebellion. cope with such diversity, make 
his program meet the needs his students, and justify his 
very existence, the English teacher waters down his subject-matter 
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lest penalized for unnecessary roughness. Education for 
the masses leaving its mark both educators and students; 
consequently, our entire social structure there antipathy to- 
ward literacy sign culture. avoid being accused 
intellectual snobbery, deny intellectual aristocracy. Evidence 
this tendency revealed radio and television, media which 
are used advertisers, entertainers, politicians, newscasters, sports 
announcers, and even some educators who resort jargon, col- 
loquialisms, and illiterate mumbo-jumbo attract receptive, 
but uncritical, audience. (This kind popularization not 
confused with the efforts educational television.) The 
learned strive hide their learning order accepted 
society which, until very recently, has been inclined ridicule 
the egghead. 

Now, however, people have seemingly come realize that 
upon the intellectual depends their very existence. They admit 
that his knowledge and his ability communicate will ensure 
the success the missile race, continued exploration space, 
peaceful use nuclear power, and the solution other problems 
created the Atomic Age. This awareness making itself evi- 
dent the increased amount funds for education and research 
granted private and public enterprise, the expanded school- 
building program supported the taxpayers, and the concern 
for teachers’ salaries professed boards education. These are 
hopeful signs that formal education and those who pursue learn- 
ing for the purpose disseminating information the masses 
will eventually held proper respect. result, our entire 
academic program will feel the pressure more responsibility; 
the English department will fall the particular task teaching 
preciseness and clarity expression. 


asic education literacy. The long process becoming 

literate starts early child’s life. His first language habits 
are fostered the home, where many children get poor start. 
Even homes where parents have had some formal education, 
careless attitude toward language often prevails, and much 
teachers may want deny it, that same attitude times can 
found the classroom. Hence, the English teacher often finds 
himself alone and the object criticism his attempt raise 
the standard usage and, subsequently, literacy. 
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meet his obligation the classroom, the high-school 
teacher has his disposal textbooks, workbooks, and syllabuses. 
From these materials must teach students read and write 
well. Admittedly, from evidence produced testing high-school 
graduates for college, has fallen far short success. spite 
the diploma signifying successful completion twelve years 
public school, many graduates indicate their written work 
that they lack the fundamentals good usage and the ability 
put their thoughts paper with organization and clarity. 

Since this true, necessary revamp the present pro- 
cedure teaching English. longer can teachers sacrifice many 
short writing assignments for the expediency fewer long papers 
which students continue make common errors. That sacri- 
fice costing skill that cannot afford lose. few 
schools efforts have been made alleviate this situation. 
result, the number students who enter freshman composition 
well prepared assume their writing assignments increasing. 
However, far too many college Freshmen are virtually illiterate. 
These students raise problem vital concern all. 

attempt remedy this situation, the director fresh- 
man composition Ohio State, Edwin Robbins, and his aides 
have met with various high-school teachers and administrators 
conferences where specific writing problems have been discussed. 
Out these discussions has come better understanding the 
limitations and the possibilities the programs—in both high 
school and college. reach more high-school teachers, book- 
let, Freshman English The Ohio State University, has been 
published for state-wide distribution. are examples fresh- 
man themes which have been marked for errors and given grade 
evaluation. This brochure clearly shows the weaknesses fresh- 
man writing which result from lack experience high school. 
For further study this problem, Mr. Robbins will soon have 
the results questionnaire sent 182 schools sixty-three 
counties Ohio from which twenty-seven hundred Freshmen 
were enrolled Ohio State during the winter quarter 1959. 
This questionnaire was designed obtain clearer perspective 
the ideas and procedures high-school teachers and adminis- 
trators that the gap between high school and college can 
better bridged. All the high-school teachers and administrators 
have co-operated the study. Most expressed willingness work 
with college instructors concerted effort improve methods 
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teaching. The establishment co-ordinated program 
possible because common objectives, similar tools, and uni- 
versal interest the end product. 


English teacher’s main difficulty, perhaps, stems from his 
attempting too much too little time. Becoming literate 
long and slow process. Our language complex its very 
nature, and even skilled professional writers find difficult 
use with precision. Oral expression easier since can aided 
facial expression, gesture, and voice intonation. Written ex- 
pression, sheared all these aids, dependent upon word 
arrangement within the confines proper mechanics. order 
teach novice present his ideas paper, then, the teacher 
must, first all, give him that opportunity often possible 
and allow one attempt learning device for the next one. 
This cannot done with such ambitious projects book reports 
and research papers. can done, however, with short themes 
three five paragraphs. teachers begin with, and concen- 
trate on, the one-paragraph theme until the fundamentals 
good expression, correct sentence structure, and accurate punctua- 
tion are reasonably understood and used majority the 
students, progress will made. 

this writer’s experience high-school classes, the assign- 
ment small units composition resulted better handling 
subject-matter, fewer mistakes grammar, more legible writ- 
ing, and neater papers, well willingness the part the 
students comply with the assignment. college composition 
classes, the same technique seems advantageous. Pupils coming 
college immediately after their high-school graduation are un- 
sure their ability write the older students who, for one 
reason another, have been away from the schoolroom for 
several years. Consequently, the regular composition course, 
well the remedial English course, good procedure 
for the first few weeks limit writing assignments one para- 
graph. Thus particular attention can given organization 
subject-matter for unity, coherence, and clarity; and special prob- 
lems expression, spelling, grammar, and sentence structure can 
taken for class discussion and individual conferences. The 
result often amazing. Some quite dubious students have con- 
fessed that, much their surprise, they enjoy English. Their 
attitude has changed because they have met some success through 
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approach which more closely geared their abilities. The 
short exercise permits them juggle their phrasing and sentence 
structure carefully that they may say precisely what they mean. 
They enjoy the sensation success after revisions which they 
can see actual improvement through their own efforts. 

Writing without revision little value the learning 
process. the high-school teacher repeatedly assigns paragraph 
five eight sentences written his students and con- 
scientiously reads these compositions, marking them plainly for 
common errors, can return them for revision before the student 
has forgotten what wrote. Here lies one possible solution 
many the practical academic problems confronting the teacher 
composition. Not only limiting the assignment that 
can carefully grade one set short papers from each class 
every week ten days, but also making reasonable assign- 
ment for his students—one they can handle without undue con- 
fusion and can use for analysis their own weaknesses writing. 
With this short unit composition, most the fundamentals 
language can more easily comprehended and more proficiently 
applied. using the paragraph method, the instructor also can 


better job teaching the thought processes involved 
longer piece writing. 


scope paragraph must limited; thus teaches the 

first, most vital principle composition—presentation the 
core idea thesis, which may broad generality but which 
directs the writer his choice the specific, concrete detail 
needed for adequate development the topic. developing 
paragraph, the student can learn why must write accepted 
sentence patterns; experimenting with word arrangement shows 
him that varying his sentence structure can mean different 
things. also gives him the opportunity see that word arrange- 
ment pragmatic, that has studied grammar for some purpose 
other than complete exercises workbook. Punctuation will 
have reason for being, since the student who makes attempt 
learn its uses will find helpful and necessary tool. build 
paragraph, student has give close attention his thinking 
process; hence, will begin realize what means think 
logically, how important develop his reasoning power. 
conveying his thoughts effectively his reader this 
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nomical way, can learn with uncomplicated subject-matter 
how co-ordinate certain ideas, subordinate others, and use 
transition give the necessary unity and coherence his con- 
text. such assignments will have opportunity increase 
his vocabulary, get acquainted with his dictionary, and 
spell correctly. Here, too, the instructor able reduce other- 
wise complicated methods development level readily un- 
derstood novice. the teacher’s responsibility give 
purpose his assignments and direct the method development 
used each. Here, also, can make practical use 
reading assignments sources subject-matter for, and models 
of, exposition, description, argumentation, and narration. 

Once the paragraph has become familiar unit writing, 
the student will generally find the step from actual theme 
much easier. Proficiency writing the smaller unit will make 
his longer writing project less burdensome. Less irksome, too, 
will the task reading and grading written work once the 
teacher has put such program into effect. Even teachers 
other subjects may feel the results such effort and willing, 
perhaps, lend their co-operation. Less fearsome both teach- 
ers and students will the essay-type examination which fills 
definite need; writing and reading such papers may longer 
consist wading through jumble words. 

Thus the entire program can more closely integrated 
that students, especially those high-school graduates who are 
looking forward college, can more confident because they 
are better prepared handling our language. Such program, 
although not cure-all, would help eliminate much the 
illiteracy now encountered among high-school graduates. Perhaps 
fewer students will come college dreading freshman composi- 
tion. Every day, informal conferences set give individual 
help members freshman-composition classes, students wor- 
riedly confess that until enrolling college they had never 
written theme. Many admit filling assignments for book 
reports retelling the story reproducing the comments 
the cover the book. Some, unaware committing crime, 
have submitted research papers which were largely copied from 
source book. Unfortunately these practices are widespread; they 
deprive the student self-expression, serious thought, and 
adequate foundation the use language. 
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factors might included any discussion the prob- 
lem facing instructors English composition: overloading 
classes, overcrowding courses, unreasonable expectations 
administrators, emphasis placed upon the readiness approach 
learning, and the modern trend adhered core programs 
which makes language secondary activity. The problem 
serious. must solved alleviated, least, college Fresh- 
men are measure college-level courses. The remedial 
courses given colleges, especially state universities where any 
person graduated from accredited high school must ad- 
mitted, are safety valves: they give students second chance 
learn what they should have learned elementary and high 
school. few survive these courses and complete their 
college education successfully; but they are retarded their prog- 
ress, and many are finally discouraged. 

Part the problem may solved the high-school English 
classes workable approach writing assignments such 
the one suggested here. this approach were used, longer 
would many students overwhelmed the demands made 
upon them their college English instructors for literate, co- 
herent themes. Many students might even welcome the prospect 
taking freshman composition any other course involving 
written communication. 


University Michigan announces Institute College 
and University Administration held June 
1960. 

Several major problem areas administration will 
studied. These include patterns organization and control, com- 
munication, faculty and staff personnel, financial economy and 
and techniques institutional self-studies. Members 
the University’s Center for the Study Higher Education and 
other experienced resource persons will make the staff. 
previous years, the enrollment will limited sixty persons. 

Information may obtained from the director, Algo 
Henderson, University Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Welcome New Association 


WELCOME the newly organized English Association 

Ohio, which held its first convention Ohio State 

University November 21. This convention was the 
culmination efforts extending over almost two years. the 
meeting the English Section the Central Ohio Teachers 
Association Columbus November 25, 1957, the chairman 
appointed committee investigate the extent which local 
groups various parts the state were interested organizing 
state-wide association English teachers. Favorable replies 
were received from several cities. May, 1958, the question was 
raised whether the annual fall meeting English teachers 
northwestern Ohio, which sponsored Bowling Green 
State University, might become organization meeting for 
state association. Both the Bowling Green and the C.O.T.A. 
groups expressed the belief that they should join forces accom- 
plish this. September, 1958, representatives these two and 
number local groups met plan further steps taken 
the Bowling Green meeting. 

the latter meeting October, 1958, group some 
seventy-five persons special session agreed that state-wide 
organization ought formed and designated steering com- 
mittee carry forward the project. During the following months, 
the steering committee and committees appointed met 
Ohio State University and developed plan organization and 
completed arrangements for the first annual convention, which, 
have seen, was held November 21. this convention 
constitution was adopted and the first officers elected. that 
time more than six hundred paid memberships had been received; 
several schools had cent membership. 

Some 350 people, representing elementary and secondary 
schools, colleges, and universities attended the convention. The 
program was stimulating and the interest high. The morning 
session, addition adopting the constitution and electing 
officers, heard address, “The Passing Buck Stops Here,” 
John The luncheon session enjoyed series read- 

This address appears the leading article this issue the BULLETIN. 
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ings well-known poems Harland Randolph. the 
afternoon there was panel discussion the topic, “How Can 
Work Together Secure More Effective Teaching Written 
The panel members included representatives 
elementary, secondary, and higher education. This was followed 
lively discussion from the floor. 


launching this organization noteworthy for several 
reasons. the first place, the problem improving instruc- 
tion English one the most challenging that the educational 
profession faces. Few would disagree with the well-known pre- 
cept the late Charles Foulk, for many years professor 
chemistry Ohio State University: “The most important scien- 
tific instrument that you have your disposal the English 
language. Learn use with precision.” But the English 
language more than scientific instrument for the chemist: 
indispensable tool for the citizen. The schools and colleges 
have more important task than that training their students 
use effectively. 

The founding the new association significant, the 
second place, because the difficulty English teaching. 
have long believed that, the subjects commonly found the 
elementary and secondary schools, English the easiest teach 
poorly and the hardest teach well. Take, for example, two 
the components any English program: written composition 
and literary appreciation. Writing exceedingly complex 
skill, which most persons can learn only repeated practice 
under the criticism and guidance competent teachers. The 
successful teacher written composition has have high de- 
gree skill and judgment, not only with respect English 
usage, but ways which students can led develop 
the ability express ideas effectively. Moreover, good teaching 
written composition means spending endless hours correcting 
themes and conferring with students; few teachers need much 
patience. 

Teaching literary appreciation difficult for other reasons. 
calls for acquaintance with wide range literary works. 
demands infectious enthusiasm for good poetry and prose. 
Not least, demands pedagogical skill very high order 
the delicate task helping students improve their understanding 
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READINGS 


Books Read 


Mary S.; C.; Leo. Evaluation 
Basic Nursing Education. New York: Putnam’s Sons, 1958. 
xvi 304 pp. (Basic Nursing Education, Curriculum Study Series, 
Vol. 

The University Washington School Nursing began five-year 
curriculum-research project 1952 determine the time required pre- 
pare competent, professional nurse. Since the first volume, Curriculum 
Study Basic Nursing Education Ole Sand, appeared 1955, the 
present report has been awaited eagerly. 

This book treats the evaluative importance the project considerable 
detail. The theme that “faculty participation evaluative aspects the 
study and the development evaluation instruments will result 
improvement the instructional program” (page 11) runs throughout 
the book. The reader constantly aware that this has been collaborative 
project which faculty and students participated. 

The text seems drawn from four sources: some theory eval- 
uation, many examples from nursing for all points considered, findings 
from several Master’s theses which contributed the over-all research, 
and frequent narrative accounts the way the faculty functioned during 
the project. The writing indicates the multiple authorship. The rationale 
and process are carefully presented, but the final outcomes are not given. 

Two divisions the School were included the experiment. One 
had fifteen-quarter curriculum which could terminated twelve 
quarters, the other seventeen-quarter curriculum. Great emphasis 
placed upon the methods used determine the absolute minimal com- 
petence with which nurse may graduated, with reasonable assurance 
that she will safe practitioner. This minimum standard and the 
degree achievement its objectives are used evaluate the School’s 
effectiveness. Its efficiency measured terms the time and energy 
expended the students and faculty. 

The project staff tried evaluate the achievement the following 
behavioral objectives: understanding facts and principles, critical think- 
ing, controlled and co-ordinated motor activities, attitudes, interests and 
appreciations, communication skills, and habits. Interesting tools were 
devised for this measurement. The objectives related content were 
classified knowledge the role the nurse person and citizen, 
scientific and cultural knowledge, information regarding the agency and 


those serves, nursing care the patient, and the nurse’s heritage and 
responsibility. 
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The need for continued study stressed. The only conclusions re- 
ported were that the faculty experienced professional growth the cur- 
riculum improved, students were not used participants effectively 
the faculty had hoped, and broader evaluation was recommended with 
would include courses other than nursing and estimate the pro- 
ficiency the graduates. The book stimulates the imagination the 
reader and makes him continually ask, Could try this our own 
situation 


Education. New York: Putnam’s Sons, 1958. xxii 186 pp. 
(Basic Nursing Education, Curriculum Study Series, Vol. III). 


This third volume the curriculum-study project report the Uni- 
versity Washington’s School Nursing complete enough give the 
reader clear idea this faculty’s action research. Findings are presented, 
the process reviewed, and conclusions stated. 

During the five years, the project moved from seeking information 
and identifying problems the first year exploration and initiation 
plans the second. Evaluation, the development individual studies, 
data recording, and report writing took place the third and fourth 
years. The fifth year was used synthesize data, draw conclusions, and 
begin planning new curriculum. 

All the hypotheses established early the study were validated. 
These were: 


(1) faculty participation leads improved instruction 

(2) learning experiences prove more effective theory and practice are 
closely related 

(3) clinical experience, the sciences, and the humanities can illuminate 
each other 

(4) broadly structured curriculum more effective than separate 
courses 


Students the shorter, experimental program did not perform better 
than the other University Washington students and those from three 
other collegiate schools most achievement tests nor the State Board 
examination; however, they did “well enough.” This raised the same 
issue discussed Volume II: How “well enough” measured? 

Findings several independent studies concerning the selection 
learning experiences, the processes which proved useful improving the 
curriculum, and the reactions the faculty the study formed part 
the project and are presented later chapters. Descriptions the method 
which the faculty functioned enthusiastically during the five years prove 
helpful. The success the project attributed adequate organization, 
common goals, group decisions, effective communications, and able leader- 
ship. The two major conclusions are that shortening the time basic 
collegiate program nursing effective the program improved and 
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that shortening the time requires “identification those understandings, 
attitudes, and skills that can best learned the job through in-service 
education” (pages 138-39). 

Three published volumes and ten articles, addition number 
unpublished studies, theses, and dissertations, record the phases this 
project. All these and the excellent bibliography curriculum study, 
found the close this volume, would extremely helpful other 
schools wishing undertake curriculum evaluation and revision. 


Human Resources: the Wealth Nation. New York: 
Simon and Schuster, 1958. 184 pp. 


Within the covers this rather small volume, Eli Ginzberg has 
presented comprehensive account the availability and utilization 
manpower the United States within recent years. The studies upon 
which based were conducted the Conservation Human Resources 
Project Columbia University, which the author director. The Proj- 
ect was creation General Dwight Eisenhower 1950. 
co-operative research undertaking involving Columbia University, the fed- 
eral government, foundations, business firms, and trade unions. Numerous 
special studies have been issued, but this the first report for the public. 

Development the Project was stimulated the disturbing fact that 
nearly two million young men draft age were rejected for military service 
during the Second World War because mental emotional defects. 
Three-quarters million more were discharged from the armed services 
during the war for the same reasons. While the requirements military 
service are special, obvious that the draft experience uncovered very 
serious situation. The structure American society causing, least 
not preventing, emotional unbalance among millions its young people. 
The Columbia Project charted for itself very broad course: 


develop new and deeper understanding about the individual and 
social factors, and their interplay, which influence the way which the 
human-resource potential the American population developed; and 
the extent which people are position make use their potential 
their own advantage and the advantage the society which 
they are part (page 12). 


There scarcely facet these broadly stated problems which does 
not fall within the purview Mr. Ginzberg’s scanning eye. All those 
concerned with any segment the material covered this book will 
pleased know that states all the right conclusions the right 
ways. The school system treated the principal social agency aiding 
individuals achieve maximum social usefulness. Failures this respect 
are charged unwillingness give the school the kind thoroughgoing 
support which its crucial role justifies. Yet the social scientist cannot turn 
the last page without wishing that sometimes the probe had gone deeper. 
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Little said illuminate the greatest manpower loss all—the loss 
the unevoked suppressed talents large proportion society. Whether 
efficiently functioning social substructures might created, without the 
same time permitting the exercise only limited portions the potential 
capacities most the individuals embraced within them, problem 
scarcely hinted at. There useful grist here which work, both for 


the Columbia Project and for the rest us. 


tional Development. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1957. 
362 pp. 

More aptly the title this book should read “The Psychology 
Vocational Development,” since the developmental, emergent, occupational 
life pattern the individual the focus the author’s attention. Second 
only his conceptual framework for theory vocational development 
his excellent contribution defining the field career guidance. 

Mr. Super divides the field into four parts: the first, “The Nature 
Work,” provides broad basis for the others describing the ramifica- 
tions the meanings work and including critique previous efforts 
categorize it. For example, Roe’s two-dimensional system approved, 
but also proposal for improving modifying one dimension and 
adding third, giving classification according level, field, and enter- 
prise, made. 

Part II, “The Course and Cycle the Working Life,” the author 
brings together for the first time one place his distinctive contribution 
the field, the schema career patterns. Acknowledging the earlier 
work Buhler and others and also the limited research his field, 
presents his six stages development the total person: exploration, 
reality testing, trial, establishment, maintenance, and decline. 

Part III, “The Dynamics Vocational Development,” overview 
factors, other than the self, which are involved vocational develop- 
ment. with some the other parts the book, the material 
reproduction some the author’s previously published work. 

Part IV, “Implications and Applications,” has two chapters, “Voca- 
tional Adjustment and General Adjustment” and “Methods and Techniques 
Vocational Psychology and Guidance.” The content each true 
its label, but one might wish for more extensive discussion the former, 
especially view Mr. Super’s own emphasis the importance 
career choice pervades total life adjustment. However, this point 
adequately dealt with the last chapter synthesis ways which 
the cyclical, global, and development implications career choice might 
find actual expression. 

Drawing heavily the works others, Mr. Super has done fine 
piece writing extracting the essence what known and believed 
the best the psychology vocational development. His own 
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contribution deserves high praise and reality scholarly analysis 
his definition vocational guidance “the process helping person 
develop and accept integrated and adequate picture himself and 
his role the world work, test this concept against reality, and 
convert into reality, with satisfaction himself and benefit 
society” (page 197, italics omitted). 

Along with the works Caplow, Ginzberg, Roe, and others, this 
book contribution the study the area daily living which 
many spend much time: their life work. 

PETERs 
SMALL 
Canterbury College, New Zealand 


G., McSwain, Evaluation and the Elementary 
Curriculum. Rev. ed. New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1958. 
xii 436 pp. 

This book revised edition the authors’ 1951 publication the 
same title. addition the new material, there evidence consid- 
erable rewriting and reorganization. The use and the title instead 
indicates the authors’ concern with curriculum least much with 
evaluation. This does not mean that the two are treated separately. 
the contrary, perhaps the major contribution the volume the effec- 
tiveness with which makes clear their inseparable relationship and the 
essential role that evaluation plays curriculum development. 

The authors offer the following definition: 

evaluation process through which parents, children, teachers, 

administrators, and the whole community together share both ex- 

amining the curriculum and reaching conclusions regarding the goals 
good elementary education and the nature the program which 

gives meaning and substance (page vi). 


While not specified precisely just how this process carried 
out, this interpretation suggests the broad scope and unique approach. 

Part primarily devoted discussion educational values, their 
sources, and basic conflicts. Part more directly related the evaluation 
the curriculum; each curriculum area discussed separate chapter. 
Part III consideration given the relationships educational values 
educational leadership. The style informal, which commendable. 

apparent that this book was designed provide rather com- 
prehensive view the problem evaluation the elementary-school 
program. Certainly the more technical aspects measurement are not 
treated exhaustively, and this respect the book would not serve the 
routine course tests and measurements. Like the first edition, this 
revision should appeal those who are concerned with the broader and 
less tangible aspects evaluation. 
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Turner, Marion The Child within the Group: Experiment Self- 
Government. Stanford, California: Stanford University Press, 1957. 
PP- 

his Foreword Miss Turner’s book, Theodore Newcomb wrote, 
“the children whose experiences are described the following pages 
learned, literally, manage and managed each other’s behavior” 
(page viii). 

The experiment was conducted small private school the West 
Coast. began with sixteen children ranging age from four six and 
half years. During the three-year period the experiment, thirty chil- 
dren participated, but only nine the original sixteen remained throughout 
continuing members the ungraded experimental group. 

Chapter II, “The Role the Teacher,” Miss Turner suggests that 

The teacher who has not yet explored the possibilities freedom 
the classroom may apprehensive that the children will “get out 
hand,” that she will lose control over them, that her authority will 
threatened, and that she will not know how proceed. But what- 
ever situation the teacher finds herself, she can get the feeling that 
she and the children are growing and working things out together, she 
will find that her fears are groundless (page 8). 

She also makes clear that the rules parliamentary order were developed 

with the group they were needed the context current procedures. 

The constitution and amendments appear the Appendix. 

Some readers will especially interested Chapters and be- 
cause they present the “Records the Children’s Council Meetings” and 
“Portraits Nine Children.” Other readers will rely more heavily the 
alternating chapters, III and which are largely interpretive discussing 
“Power Factors Children’s Play” and “Some Aspects Self-Govern- 
ment Behavior.” However, these four chapters—in the writer’s order— 
build illuminating groundwork for consideration her conclusions 
Chapter VII. Here, Miss Turner wisely observes that 

The minutes the meetings show that the problems the children 
were spontaneous and real. The distinction between adult’s disci- 
plinary problem and child’s social problem should remembered. 
Children are likely react the adult’s problem the way they think 
the adult would like have them. Toward their own problems they 
react they feel and think. obvious, then, that the first condition 
essential the development self-control young children social 
freedom out which natural self-control problems may arise (page 88, 
italics 

The reviewer agrees with Mr. Newcomb that “it took bit miracle 
produce this work” (page viii), and joins Miss Turner her plea for 
wide exploration child self-government different age levels that 
more can learned about “its educational implications for self-govern- 
ing nation” (page go). 

Mary JANE Loomis 
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Gross, Neat. Who Runs Our New York: John Wiley and Sons, 
Inc., 1958. xvi 196 pp. 

Who Runs Our Schools? Neal Gross, sociologist discipline, has 
his major purpose the presentation and analysis research findings 
about superintendents and school-board members. The author’s premise 
that superintendents and school-board members really run the schools and 
thus hold the key the solution educational problems. 

Data were obtained from extensive, structured interviews with nearly 
half the superintendents and their school-board members Massachusetts 
during 1952-53. Consequently, the author forewarns the readers against 
generalizing beyond the sample. Those interested other methodological 
features the research will need turn additional works Mr. Gross 
and his associates such Explorations Role Analysis: Studies the 
School Superintendency Role. 

Receiving extensive analysis Mr. Gross were individuals and organi- 
zations whose pressures were felt superintendents 
members. lists (page 50) those customarily indicated the research 
literature. Interestingly, however, the author shows that these groups essen- 
tially support education. That groups not often categorically support, 
withhold support, attack public education once again implied. 


particular significance the conclusion: 


Our data suggest that both superintendents and school board mem- 
bers recognize public relations and instructional direction the two 
areas the superintendent’s job which are relatively inadequately per- 
formed. Mutual recognition problems common concern would 
seem the first step toward their solution (page 108). 


The data suggest also that superintendents and boards education need 
define areas responsibility and procedural relationships order 
avoid conflicting operations. 

Despite its sampling limitations, Who Runs Our Schools? should 
valuable source reference for superintendents and board-of-education 
members particular. The stimulating findings can provide concrete help 
for these two groups they continue define their roles and improve their 
operations toward the goal providing better services. 


Lester How Evaluate Teachers and Teaching. New 
York: Rinehart and Company, Inc., 1958. pp. (Rinehart Edu- 
cation Pamphlets). 

Mr. Vander Werf underlies his selected review the literature con- 
cerning the evaluation teachers and teaching with the thesis that teach- 
ing not yet profession. advocates that careful development 
evaluation plans may help become one. The emphasis reviewing 
current prognostic steps and evaluation programs education and industry. 

Lest the unwary tempted skim the pamphlet for fast answers 
complex problem, the reviewer urges that readers first consider the issues 
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which Mr. Vander Werf raises his last chapter, “Toward Philosophy 
Evaluation.” Typical his counsel is: “School boards which expect 
valid judgments staff members from some superficially conceived and 
partly sensed responsibility can reasonably sure not getting them” 
(page 50). The author contends further that each community must develop 
its own program evaluation. 

Writers the personnel area, who advocate practices which may seem 
visionary and ideal the administrator jaded from his late summer search 
for teachers, can reinforce their material with rationale which delineates 
how added effort, even the face short supply, saves time and money. 
Since Mr. Vander Werf’s stated purpose was “practical” (page iii), 


his case could have been strengthened more emphasis the suggested 
rationale. 


Administrators under pressure develop recommendations concerning 
teacher evaluation because the “business has done this successfully, why 


can’t education” stimulus, will find Chapter IV, “What Schools Can 
Learn from Business,” helpful. 


Welcome New Association 


[Continued from page 20] 
and love good literature accomplished. all too 
easy for the teacher more harm than good this area 
learning. 

The organization the new Association important, the 
third place, because the approach taking the problem 
improving English teaching. this, other fields, persons 
elementary schools, secondary schools, and colleges have spent 
too much time and effort mutual recrimination. They have 
been inclined blame each other for our educational shortcom- 
ings rather than join forces attack the problems co-oper- 
atively. This the approach the new Association; need 
great deal more the educational profession. 

The new Association off good start dealing with 
the problem strengthening English instruction Ohio. 
offer hearty congratulations its officers and members and best 
wishes for its continued success. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


THE COLLEGE EDUCATION AND 
THE BuREAU EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND SERVICE 


The Challenge the Present Public Education 


Vivian The Boyd Bode Memorial Lectures, 1958. 
vii pp. 1959. $1.00 


The former director the Ethical Culture Schools New York City 
discusses: “Dangers Confronting Education Today” and “The Task 
Today’s School.” 


School-Community Attitude Analysis for Educational 
Administrators 


Rosert The School-Community Monograph Series, 
No. 112 pp. 1959. Lithoprinted. $2.00 


The purpose this study was develop and test battery scales 
for the use the school administrator determining attitudes the 
community toward the schools. 


How Improve the High-School Curriculum 


$1.00 


This resource guide for curriculum workers. deals with such 
topics “Creating Feeling Need for Improving the Curriculum,” 
“Determining the General Design the New Curriculum,” and “Dis- 
covering and Organizing Resource Materials for Instruction.” 


Economics and the Educational Administrator 


The School-Community Monograph Series, 
No. pp. 1958. $2.00 


professional economist presents his views the knowledge eco- 
nomics needed the school executive. His conclusions are based not 
only his study the literature but also his own experience 
teaching economics high-school class. 


Orders should addressed Publications Office, Ohio State University, 
242 18th Avenue, Columbus 10, Ohio. 
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